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DRAWING WOOD IN WINTER. 


Many of our readers who live in cities, 
may never have witnessed such a scene as 


is represented in this picture. Now is the 
time when most of the wood we burn is 
cut. The farmer rises early, and takes 
his breakfast by candle-light; and as soon 
as the day dawns, he goes into the woods 
to work. As the days are so short, he 
takes his dinner with him, and does not 
return until dark. It is much warmer in 
the woods than the open fields, and he has 
no trouble in keeping warm, even in the 
coldest weather. 

Did you ever see a tree cut down? It 
is a noble sight, especially in the forests, 
and the larger the tree, the more imposing 
the scene. The woodman begins first to 
cut on one side, and works slowly and de- 
liberately. “When he has cut half through 
the diameter of the tree, he turns to the 
opposite side ; soon the tree begins to sway 
and totter in the wind. He cautiously 
cuts out a few more chips, until at last, 
the tree, no longer able to sustain itself, 
bows its lofty head, and with a loud crash, 
which echoes far, through the forests, falls 
to the ground! Many a time, whena boy 
I have watched a tree with breathless at- 
tention, expecting that each successive 
stroke would be the last; and the scene, 
even now, is full of interest to me. 

After the tree is felled, it is cut up into 
the proper lengths and piled up to season. 
The farmers improve the time when the 
sledding is good, to draw their wood to 
market. The picture represents men and 
boys engaged in thisemployment. On the 
hill are standing the stumps from which the 
wood has been taken. Even Rover likes 
the fun of going with his master into the 
woods, for while they are at work he can 
be hunting for game. 

While I write, the snow is lying on the 
ground, and it was only yesterday I saw 
two boys, twelve or fourteen years old, re- 
turning home with a load of wood. They 
had on their little farmer’s frocks, and 
their cheeks were as red as a rose, and 
their faces as fat as butter. They appear- 
ed very happy at their work. Perhaps 
they would have liked better to have spent 
the day coasting or skating, but their fa- 
ther has a good deal of wood to cut this 
winter, and it is necessary his boys should 
help him. Besides, while there is a time 
to play, there is also a time to work, and 
boys cannot begin too young to form in- 
dustrious habits.— Reaper. 
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There is no man, let him be as wise as 
he may, who knows what circumstances are 
calculated to make him really happy. 
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“LOST!” 


I shall never forget an incident which 
occurred when I was a little boy. My fa- 
ther then resided in Pennsylvania, in a 
portion of the State not very thickly in- 
habited. Our house stood upon the pub- 
lic road. There lived on a farm, about a 
mile distant from the road, in a very lone- 
some place, an old man, who owned the 
place, and who kept house all alone. He 
had not so much asa house-dog for a com- 
panion. This old man told my father that 
if he would send over to his house, he 
would give him some parsnips. So one 
day, about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
in the month of September, my father 
fixed me out with a bag, and sent me off 
to the old farmer’s to get some parsnips. 
I found the way there very well, though it 
was mostly through thick woods. I shall 
not soon forget the sensations which crept 
over me when I first drew near to the time- 
worn inclosure, in which stood the some- 
what dilapidated house, whose windows 
and doors I soon found to be duly fastened. 
Not a creature of any kind appeared in 
sight, except a few of the herds, which ap- 
peared to be seeking their retreat for the 
night. | 

The sun was now fast sinking beneath 
the horizon, and a death-like stillness per- 
vaded the atmosphere, which was occa- 
sionally partially broken, by the shrill 
cry of the whipporwill. I had already 
knocked at every door, and was convinced 
that the old man was gone. The next 
thing was to find my way home again. 
This I attempted to do, but failed. The 
sun had ceased to shine, and I tried in 
vain to find my way through the piece of 
woodland which intervened between me 
and my father’s house. My heart was 
filled with unutterable emotions. There 
I was, in that lonely forest, while the 
gloom of night began to thicken around 
me, fully conscious of being lost! lost ! 
tost!! LOST!!! These terrific words 
continually rang in my ears. I soon be- 
gan to fancy myself to be in the midst of 
devouring beasts. Ferocious wolves and 
bears had b@en seen in those woods, and 
what could Ido? I determined to hasten 
back to the old farm-house, faintly hoping 
that by this time the old man might have 
returned. But my hopes were vain. The 
same melancholy silence reigned around 
the building, and I was obliged to take 
refuge under an old carpenter’s bench, 
which stood in the rear. Here I fully ex- 
pected to spend the night. I accordingly 











drew together a few old boards, that I 
found in the vicinity of the bench, with 
which I enclosed myself, and then, with 
trembling solicitude, I laid me down upon 
my couch of shavings. By this time the 
dense darkness forbid my seeing anything 
through the crevices of my hiding place, 
except old night, whose sable curtains 
were to my vision impenetrable. The 
voice of the whipporwhill had ceased, and 
the awful stillness which prevailed, made 
my own breathing a terror tome. It was 
then that I had an affecting sense of my 
condition, and felt the full force of the sen- 
sation of one who was lost. 

I lay in this state of trembling anxiety 
for two or three hours, when I was sud- 
denly startled by the approach of footsteps. 
They drew near the place where I was en- 
sconced, and I quietly awaited the issue, 
not a little fearful it might be some one 
prowling for a wicked intent. In a mo- 
ment’s time, however, my fears were van- 
ished, on hearing a fierce rap at the door 
of the house, accompanied by the shout of 
** Halloo !” proceeding from a voice which 
I well knew to be the voice of my father. 
He had become alarmed about me, and 
had urged his way through the woods and 
darkness, with all the fond solicitude which 
a kind father would be likely to feel for an 
only son, not knowing what had befallen 
him. It would be impossible for me to 
depict the joy which swelled my heart at 
thismoment. I will not attempt it. Suf- 
fice it to say, that with some difficulty we 
soon found our way home. I entered the 
house with emotions somewhat akin to 
those which would naturally be felt by 
one who had just escaped with his life. 

You have doubtless felt, while reading 
this narrative, an involuntary gush of sym- 
pathy for the little boy whom you traced 
to his humble bed of shavings, under the 
old work-bench; and may be your own 
heart began to beat with anxiety as to the 
result. But if we are moved at scenes like 
this, what shall we say when speaking of 
the peril of the deathless soul? Itis but 
a small thing, comparatively, to have the 
perishable body lost, but it is a dreadful 
thing to have a soul lost! Yet such is 
each of my unconverted readers. You are 
lost ; lost to God; lost to Christ; lost to 
holiness; lost to usefulness. You are lost 
in the midst of dangers and of deaths. 
Around you prowls the savage beast, ‘‘ the 
roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour.” 
Very soon, unless divine mercy shall pre- 
vent, you will become his prey. 

You are lost in a land of darkness. The 
path of return cannot be discovered. Deep 
night, the night of ignorance, broods upon 
you. But you are lost where you may be 
found. God, your father, knows where 
and how to find you. He is out upon the 
night in search of you, and he calls, calls in 
all anxiety and love, to attract your notice, 
and to bring youback. He is seeking you 
now; seeking by all his providence, Gos- 
pel invitations, and ministering servants. 
O! lost sinner, hearkento his voice. Rise 
up from thy hiding-place. Cry out, ‘ My 
Father,” and at once press with earnest- 
ness to his presence and his breast. 


“ Return, O wanderer, to thy home, 
Thy Father calls for thee: 

No longer now an exile roam 
Insin and misery. 


Return! return! [S. S. Ad. 








Happriness.—He that enlarges his cu- 
riosity after the works of Nature, demon- 


. 8trably multiplies the inlets of happiness. 





An evil lesson is soon learned. 











Descriptive. 


ORIGINAL, 


VALLEYS OF THE BIBLE.—NO. IT. 
[See page 137 for No. 1.—The Vale of Elah.} 
THE VALE OF HINNOM. 

It isa mournful thought, that much of 
the earth’s native beauty has been marred 
by sin; that many a delightful spot, ar- 
rayed in the green and bloom of Paradise, 
has been cursed by some desolating abom- 
ination, or has lost the charm which nature 
gave to it, by its connection with bloody 
rites, or scenes of violence. Such a spot 
is the VaLe or Hrnnom. 

Lying just south of Jerusalem, at the 
foot of Mount Zion, it was anciently a 
well-wateree and verdant valley, abound- 
ing in shade trees, and inviting the sons 
and daughters of the Holy City to its de- 
lightful retreats. 

This ancient valley, however, was not 
always to retain its character for beauty 
and delight. The worship of idols,-and 
especially of the bloody Moloch, was estab- 
lished in this valley by one of the kings 
of Israel, perhaps by Solomon himself. 
Amid the groves that clustered in beauty 
along its green declivities, were performed 
those idolatrous rites, against which God 
had warned the people, centuries before, 
in the time of Moses. 

The nature of Moloch’s worship is gath- 
ered partly from the Bible and partly from 
tradition. ‘‘ Some are of opinion, that the 
devotees contented themselves with mak- 
ing their children leap over a fire sacred 
to Moioch ; thus consecrating them to that 
false deity. Others believe that they 
made them pass between two opposite 
fires, with the same intention. But it is 
generally thought that they really burnt 
their children as sacrifices.” 

We are informed by the Rabbins or 
Jewish Doctors, that the ‘‘ idol Moloch was 
of brass, sitting on a throne of the same 
material, adorned with a royal crown, 
having the head of a calf, and his arms ex- 
tended, as if to embrace any one; that 
when they offered children to him, they 
heated the statue from within by a great 
fire, and when it was sufficiently hot, put 
the miserable victim within its arms, where 
it was soon consumed by the violence of 
the heat.” That the cries of the children 
thus exposed might not be heard, a great 
noise was made about the idol with drams 
and other instruments. Hence the name 
Tophet, (meaning drums,) was also given 
to this valley. 

Were we then, to bring this ancient vale 
before us in a series of panoramic views, 
we should see it, first, as it came from the 
forming hand of the Creator, nestling qui- 
etly at the foot of Mount Zion, whose 
steep acclivity upon that side, constituted 
its northern border; while a range of less 
elevated hills bounded it upon the oppo- 
site side. With its groves and stream 
and quiet repose, it was a spot of no com- 
mon interest and beauty. If we pass on a 
few hundred years, we shall see the same 
spot under a new aspect. The quiet of 
nature is gone. The freshness and beauty 
of the scene have become marred. The 
crowds that throng to the worship of Mo- 
loch, have trodden out the green carpet 
that lay upon those slopes, and the scorch- 
ing fires of Moloch have withered the sur- 
rounding groves. The atmosphere, once 
redolent with the perfume of flowers, and 
laden with the songs of rejoicing nature, 
is now hot with the idol fires, and burden- 
ed with the groans of dying victims, or the 
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drown those groans. The human hearts 
that throb in the surrounding multitudes, 
are struggling against the prompting of nat- 
ural affection, while mothers gaze upon the 
agonies of their dying children; or have 
become hardened by these cruel ceremo- 
nies to a degree which forbids them to feel. 
There is no wonder that in reference to 
such atrocious and abominable rites, God 
should have said by his prophet, (Jer. 7,) 
“Cut off thy hair, O Jerusalem, and cast 
it away, and take up a lamentation on 
high places; for the Lord hath neglected 
and forsaken the generation of his wrath.” 
‘‘ For the children of Judah have done evil 
in my sight;” ‘and they have built the 
high places of Tophet, which isin the val- 
ley of the son of Hinnom, to burn their 
sons and daughters in the fire.” 

But the fires of Moloch, and the wor- 
ship of Moloch were to cease in the vale 
of Hinnom. When the good Josiah came 
to the throne of Judah, he removed the 
idols from his dominions, and put down 
the priests that ministered at their altars. 
“And he defiled Tophet, which is in the 
valley of the children of Hinnom, that no 
man might make his son to pass through 
the fire to Moloch.” Whether any at- 
tempt was afterwards made to re-establish 
the worship of Moloch, is uncertain. But 

* when the Jews, a century or two later, re- 
turned from their captivity in Babylon, 
whither God suffered them to be carried 
away for their sins; they conceived such an 
abhorrence for this valley, where the rites 
of the cruel god had been so long celebra- 
ted, that they imitated the king Josiah, 
and defiled the place by casting into it the 
dead bodies of malefactors, and every spe- 
cies of filth from the city. Thus was ful- 
filled a prophecy of Jeremiah, uttered but 
a short time before. ‘* Behold the days 
come, saith the Lord, that this place shall 
no more be called Tophet, nor the valley 
of the son of Hinnom, but the valley of 
slaughter ; and they shall bury them in 
Tophet till there be no place to bury.” 
When this vale had thus become the re- 
ceptacle of dead bodies, and putrefying 
substances, fires were kindled and kept 
burning in the place to consume the infec- 
tious mass. We have thus a third scene 
in the series of views which the panorama 
of this valley would present. The scene 
as nature left it, in the beauty of grove and 
atream, and the screams of innocent vic- 
‘tims, and the noise of drums and shouts 
of surrounding multitudes, have passed 
away. ‘The smoke that now ascends is not 
that of Moloch’s victims. The fires that 
burn there are kindled for another purpose.* 
And yet te the eye of the beholder, the 
scene has hardly become improved. The 
valley that had been cursed by the awful 
idolatry of the former generations is at 
length polluted on account of that very 
idolatry, by the heaping into it of every 
unclean thing. Deitiled before by its 
damning and sinful rites, it is now as if in 
retribution, defiled again by its reeking 
pollutions. And, as if to perpetuate the 
Memory and dread of Moloch’s fires, these 
other fires are kindled along the valley ; 
and send up their burden of stenchy smoke 
to dim the sweet light of day; or by night 
gleam with lurid and struggling flames,— 
perpetually consuming and perpetually fed. 
It is the vale of Hinnom under this aspect, 
that became to the Jews, a type of the 
fire and darkness, and smoke of the world 
of woe. Even the very word Gehenna, 
which they used to indicate the world of 
despair, was derived from this valley, 
Ge-henna, meaning the land of Hinnom. 
Its smoke and pollution, its unquenchable 
fires, its whole aspect and character, fitly 
represented and foreshadowed the moral 
darkness and vileness and torment of that 
state, or place, into which the wicked 
should be cast out, as unworthy, from the 
‘ peace and purity, the glory and the bles- 

sedness of the New Jerusalem. Let the 
revolting pollution, and the consuming 
fire of Hinnom, become to our own minds, 
as they were to the minds of the Jews, not 
merely a type of the eternal fires, an em- 
blem of the dreadful moral condition of 
the abandoned and outcast of God; but 





* We follow in this statement, the common 
authorities.. Dr. Robinson does not find suffi- 
cient evidence that such fires were kindled in 
this valley, for the purposes alleged ; and thinks 
that the fires kindled in the worship of Moloch, 
are referred to in the New Testament allusions 
to Ge-henna. 
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| ed with olive and other fruit trees.” 
| southern hill, or the border of the valley 





confused roll of drums that are beaten to also a fearful and perpetual warning against 


the danger of being consigned to that con- 
dition of darkness and despair. 
The fourth aspect under which we would 


view the vale of Hinnom, is that which it 


now presents. The valley in its whole 
extent, sweeps round the western and south 
western limits of the city, and enters the 
valley of Jehosephhat, south-east of Mount 
Zion. It is tilled in some parts, or “ plant- 
The 


which is opposite to Mount Zion, ‘‘is steep, 
rocky, and full of tombs.” Where this 
valley opens into that of Jehosephat, there 
is a level plat planted with gardens, and 
“irrigated by the waters of Siloam.” 

But while this valley has regained some- 
thing of its earlier aspect of cheerfulness 
and beauty, there must ever be associations 
of powerful interest connected with the 
melancholy spot. One could hardly stand 
within its precints, without feeling that he 
was upon accursed ground. The traces of 
its former abominations, have indeed pass- 
ed away. The trees and the herbage that 
are scattered upon its surface, may grow 
green over the ashes of its extinguished 
fires; but the fearful scenes of its early 
history, must present themselves with 
sorrowful interest to every beholder. 

The Christian traveller, who walks 
about Jerusalem, and marks on every hand, 
the evidences of her departed glory, must 
weep in the presence of those sacred me- 
morials, as did the Jews in their absence, 
when they remembered Zion. He would 
be touched with sorrow at the recollec- 
tion of the varied scenes which had tran- 
spired on Zion and Calvary, in Gethsemane, 
and upon Olivet. But in the memory of 
Hrnwnom, there would be more than sorrow. 
Indignation and abhorrence would mingle 
in the feelings with which he would gaze 
upon the accursed spot. The foul idola- 
try of the Hebrews who had forsaken the 
God of their fathers,—the wailing of in- 
fants consuming in the brazen arms of Mo- 
loch, and the unextinguished fires that 
smouldered amid the offals that were heap- 
ed into this polluted receptacle, must min- 
gle revoltingly in all the memories of this 
gloomy vale. There are spots on earth 
which are sometimes referred to, as shadow- 
ing forth in their beauty, the features of 
the celestial paradise. Earth finds in 
them a type and emblem of heaven.’ But 
the vale of Hinnom, not only gave to the 
ancients a picture and emblem of the eter- 
nal fires, but gave to the world of woe its 
very name. As from the history of the 
Vale of Elah, we gathered lessons of con- 
fidence in God, and of holy doing and 
daring ; so in the history of the Valley of 
Hinnom, we read the great lesson that 
God is jealous of his glorious name, and 
may even curse with everlasting scorn and 
loathing, that spot of his own earth which 
has witnessed the abominable idolatries of 
a guilty people. w. 
Gorham, Me. 
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QUEENS OF FRANCE.--NO. XL. 


JANE of France, wife of Louis Twelfth. 


Born 1464—Died 1505. 

Jane was the daughter of Louis 11th, 
and Charlotte of Savoy. She was forced 
into a union with the Duke of Orleans, 
(afterwards Louis twelfth,) by the will of 
her despotic father, whose orders none 
dared disobey. Jane was exceedingly 
amiable in disposition, but she was some- 
what deformed, and being exceedingly 
sensitive, she feared that she should in- 
spire the young prince of Orleans with dis- 
gust. She was only twelve years ofage 
when the marriage was celebrated, and 
the Duke of Orleans was but fourteen ; he 
however, secretly protested against an al- 
liance which he could not refuse, and was 
obliged to pretend an attachment which 
he did not feel, in order to avoid the re- 
sentment of the king. At length Louis 
11th’s death put an end to this state of 
slavery; but the Duke of Orleans, did 
not separate from his wife at that time, out 
of regard to the feelings of Charles 8th. 
Jane was worthy of a better fate, for she 
was found wanting in none of the duties 
which should be performed by a fond and 
affectionate wife; she was sincerely at- 
tached to her husband, and when he was 








vanquished at the battle of St. Aulyn, and 
taken prisoner at Bourgos, she forgot her 
own wrongs, and manifested the utmost 
tenderness for him; she never ceased her 
intercessions for his deliverance, until she 
obtained it. The Duke of Orleans, was 
not insensible to the goodness of his wife, 
but he was still attached to Anne of Brit- 
tany, and he determined to ask for a di- 
vorce under the plea of relationship, after 
the death of Charles 8th, and of marrying 
his widow, who though she grieved for her 
husband, yet felt that Orleans would now 
be doubly attractive as possessor of the 
crown of France, which she was unwilling 
to resign. Jane asked not of her hus- 
band the sacrifice, which she felt would 
be made to gratitude alone, and when in- 
terrogatod by the bishops who had assem- 
bled to consider this matter,she answered 
with firmness and modesty, and generously 
sacrificed herselfto promote the happiness 
of the husband whom she devotedly loved. 
The historian energetically paints the ago- 
ny of both parties, at the time the ques- 
tion of this divorce was pending. ‘“* Imag- 
ine,” he says, ‘‘a princess educated under 
the shadow of the throne, and accustomed 
from her infancy to receive marks of sub- 
mission and respect, traduced before the 
pontiff’s commissioners, and in this posi- 
tion obliged to listen to injurious and dis- 
agreeable suppositions, and to receive for- 
mal declarations of disgust and aversion 
from the lips of a husband to whom she 
was fondly attached, hardly venturing to 
give vent to a complaint, or suffer her tears 
to fall, lest she should give pain to him in 
whose hands her fate was. But in this 
abyss of misery and grief, perhaps she was 
less to be pitied than the author of her 
woes; for she had at least the consola- 
tion of innocence, and of that constancy 
which is inspired by a conscience pure and 
without reproach; whereas Louis, who 
was naturally just, what reproaches must 
his conscience have heaped upon him! 
What torments must he have suffered 
when, in consequence of this odious pro- 
ceeding, he found himself obliged to hear 
facts which should have been buried in the 
shade of silence, publicly disputed, and, in 
fine, was reduced in some measure to pro- 
fane the majesty of the throne, and the sanc- 
tity of matrimony, as well as to persecute 
and confuse an innocent princess, his wife 
and relation, who far from deserving his 
hatred, had been his best friend and suc- 
cor in adversity.” 

This same historian who sets before us 
this scene in so touching.a manner, also 
says that Louis would probably never have 
suffered the trial to take place, had he 
known the extremities to which he would 
be obliged to proceed. He could scarcely 
have possessed the feelings of an honora- 
ble man at any rate, we think, or he would 
never have thus permitted the faithful com- 
panion of his reverses to suffer, as she ne- 
cessarily must throughout the rest of her 
life, from the course which he saw fit to 
take in order to please his fancy by mar- 
rying a woman, who, although beautiful 
in person, was sometimes at least, unjust, 
vindictive and self-willed. The judges, 
who were freed from all scruples by the 
acquiescence of the queen, pronounced the 
divorce. The king professed himself duly 
sensible of the generous sacrifice which 
Jane had made, and he gave her the duchy 
of Berri, and several other extensive do- 
mains, as well as an annuity of twelve 
thousand crowns, which was a very con- 
siderable sum at that time. Jane retired 
to Bourges, where in 1501, she founded 
the convent of Annonciades, which was a 
very austere order of devotees, whose rules 
she followed, although she did not adopt 
the dress. This excellent woman lived 
six years after her divorce from Louis took 
place, and died in the year 1505, at the 
age of forty-one. She was greatly belov- 
ed and respected, and was canonized after 
death; her tomb had the reputation, in 
that superstitious age, of performing mira- 
cles while it existed. It was destroyed by 
the Huguenots in 1562. ESTELLE. 








Natural fistory. 








THE EMIGRANT EAGLE. 


An intelligent traveller who was lately 
at Dubuque, (Iowa,) says that he visited a 
high bluff about three miles above that 





thriving town, which is known as Eagle 





Point, and the name is derived from the 
following incident :— 


About seventeen years ago, Mr. W. 
Bassett, a jeweller of Courtlandville, 
Courtland Co., N. Y., by some means got 
possession of a large bald eagle, without in- 
juring the bird in the leaet. Mr. Bassett riv- 
eted a silver plate about the leg of the eagle, 
engraved on it an inscription, dedicating 
him to Henry Clay, and on the 4th of July, 
amid the cheers and hearty good wishes of 
a multitude of freemen, the noble bird was 
setat liberty. Mr. West, now a citizen of 
Dubuge, saw the bird start from Courtland- 
ville. He directed his flight to the West, 
and about three weeks afterwards was shot 
by an Indian, on this very bluff, which is 
hence called Eagle Point. 

We wish the traveller had given us some 
clue to the evidence by which the identity 
of the eagle was shown, and also that he 
was shot by an Indian. We presume both 
facts are well authenticated in some form, 
or they would not have been related by 
such a traveller. [ Youth’s P. Gaz. 
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ORIGINAL. 


STORIES ABOUT HENRY.—NO. V. 


Under the table I hear a noise ; 
I wonder what it can be,— 
Curious sounds indeed they are! 
I really must look and see. 


Tis Henry and kitty, I declare; 

I might have known it before, 

Only one would think by the noise they make, 
That instead of two, there were four. 


*T was only yesterday, 1 am sure, 

I heard Henry’s mamma maintain 

That kitty should leave this house to-day, 
And never come back again. 


For kitty’s a thief, and steals the meat 
Which the cook has put by for dinner; 
And she never catches a rat or a mouse, 
The naughty little sinner. 


But mamma cannot bear to send her away, 
‘'be reason is easy to tell; 
*T would almost break little Henry’s heart, 
He loves lis kitty so well. 


They are having a glorious frolic now, 

Each of them seems full of joy ; 

One laughs and one purrs, and you cannot tell 
Which is gladder, the cat or the boy. 


But hark! what terrible sounds are those ! 
Mamma jumps up in a flurry, 

And papa almost overturns the lamp 

On the table, so great is his hurry. 


No wonder he screamed—oh, naughty cat! 
Just look at what you have done! 

Never pretend such a scratch as that 
Was given only in fun. 


Don’t cry, my boy—go away, naughty puss! 
Out of the room this minute ! 

And a nice sound whipping you shall have 
If ever you set foot in it. 


Next morning kitty’s familiar mew 
Is plainly heard at the door, 

Saying, as well as words could say, 
“ Open to me I implore ¥” 


All hear the sound and know what it means, 
But none will lift the latch, 

Though Henry would gladly let her in, 

He has quite forgiven the scratch. 


He looks at his mother, but dares not ask, 
She seems so determined and grave, 

But another piteous mew is heard, 

And Henry waxes brave. 


“ Mamma, just hear poor kitty mew,” 

He whispers low inher ear; 

“ May I open the door?” But his mother says, 
“ How can you ask it, my dear?” 


“Have you forgotten how naughty she was, 
Last night when you played on the floor?” 
“ Ohno, mamma, but she’s sorry now, 

She won’t do so any more.” 


The mother is puzzled—she dares not check 
The boy’s forgiving nature, 

Yet how can she let him make a pet 

Of that naughty, provoking creature! 


With promises fair of a better cat, 
She tries to content the child, 
A kitten all white with velvet paws, 
And atemper gentle and mild. 


But Henry knows that a new pretty kit, 
Will not be the same with the old, 

And still he returns to the self-same point, 
“ Must kitty stay out in the cold ?” 


At last, mamma can no longer withstand 
Such earnest solicitation, 

And Henry with joy, beholds once more 
Miss Puss in her former station. 


But mamma still keeps in her heart of hearts— 

(I read it full well in her face—) 

She means that another and gentler poe 
RENE: 





Shall some day sit in her place. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





Morality. 








——— 


AN AFFECTING SCENE. 

In a lawyer’s office, in a remote part of 
Connecticut, laid a mortgage for eleven 
hundred: dollars, which was within a few 
days of being due. One morning, the man 
on whose place the mortgage was held, 
called and inquired if the payment could 
be put off for a short time. He was some- 
what advanced in life, and very intemper- 
ate. The lawyer in reply to his inquiries, 
said that the man that held the mortgage, 
wanted his money—that he was sorry, but 
it could not be extended. The tears came 
in the old man’s eyes, and after standing a 
few moments a perfect image of despair, 
he turned and left the office. He return- 
ed home, believing that in a few days his 
aged and infirm wife and invalid daughter 
would have to quit the roof which had so 
long sheltered them, and seek a home he 
knew not where. 

He could say nothing to them about it, 





| it would cause them so much grief. The 


mortgage became due, and in the morning 
early, the farmer again repaired to the law- 
yer’s office. 

He pleaded for time, but to no purpose. 
Overcome with emotion, the old man sunk 
into a chair, and there sat for two hours, 
apparently unconscious of anything that 
was passing around him, when a carriage 
drove up to the door, and a lady stepped 
from it. She entered the office. After 
standing a few moments, eyeing the old 
man with interest, she spoke. The old 
man looked up. 

“Father, how do you do?” 

“© Sarah, I am well, but sad. I am 
glad to see you, but sorry for your aged moth- 
er and invalid sister: I cannot return to 
them, for it will be to tell them they have 
no home, and this I cannot bear. It will 
kill your poor mother.” 

“Father, father,’ said the daughter, 
“could you live a temperate man if this 
were paid ?” 

“Yes, oh yes! I would; but it cannot 
be, for I have nothing to pay it with.” 

‘* Now sign the pledge, and here is the 
money.” 

The old man put his name to the re- 
deeming, the saving pledge, and departed 
to his home with a happy heart. 

The daughter had saved the eleven hun- 
dred dollars by working in a factory. 





Sabbath School. 





THE NEW SABBATH SCHOLARS. 


It was a beautiful morning in Septem- 
ber last, that I came up with two interest- 
ing looking boys, with whose countenances 
I was not familiar, as I was proceeding to 
the Sunday school which I had organized a 
few weeks before at Bethel. On inquiry, 
Ilearned that their names were Oscar and 


’ Smith Thomas, ten and eight years of age, 


and were now for the first time, going to 
attend the Sabbath school. Their parents 
were not professors of religion, and of 
course their opportunities for obtaining 
religious knowledge had been quite limited. 
They seemed conscious of their sad defi- 
ciency; and manifested an eagerness to 
learn the word of God which is not often 
witnessed. They studied their lessons, 
and listened to their teacher and superin- 
tendent as though they not only wished 
to make up lost time, but as if they had a 
presentiment that their present privileges 
were to be of short duration. 

Only three Sabbaths afterwards, my two 
new scholars were absent. Both of them 
Ilearned were dangerously ill, and before 
another Sabbath dawned, their bodies were 
sleeping in the grave-yard, by the side of 
a little sister, who had departed only three 
or four days before their decease. It was 
indeed a great calamity to us to lose two 
fine scholars so suddenly ; and when their 
deaths were announced the following Sab- 
bath by the superintendent, a universal 
feeling of sadness pervaded the school. 

Oscar, the eldest brother, was delirious 
most of the time during his illness, but at 
the lucid intervals, he gave evidence, by 
his interest in religious conversation, and 
his reference to his lessons, that the school 
had been rendered a great blessing to him. 

Smith, however, presented in his sick- 
hess, a remarkable illustration of the pow- 
er of grace in the juvenile heart. One 





day, after a severe paroxysm of pain, and 
when extremely weak, he called his aged 
grandpa to his bed, and asked him if he 
would not like to hear him repeat what he 
had learned in the Sunday school. His 
countenance beamed with intelligence and 
joy ashe distinctly rehéarsed the different 
lessons he had committed; after which 
he asked permission to repeat the Lord’s 
prayer, which he had also learned but a 
few days before. A lady, who was present, 
informed me that she never heard that 
inimitable prayer prayed with such fervor 
and emphasis before. Every word seemed 
to be full of meaning. Often, even when 
suffering severely, was he heard repeating 
this prayer, the verses of Scripture, and 
the sacred poetry he had recently commit- 
ted to memory. 

A short time before his death, he told 
his mother he only desired to live that he 
might learn the Bible, and be a preacher. 
There was one beautiful hymn which he 
said he wanted to learn before his death. 
He commenced learning it, but it was not 
long before the agonies of dissolution 
compelled him to desist, and after a severe 
struggle of several hours’ duration, he 
calmly expired, and, doubtless, resumed 
the uncompleted triumphal song in the 
realms of bliss. 

I will repeat a verse or two of the sweet 
hymn he was trying to learn :— 


3 Bright angels have from glory come, 
They’re round my bed, they’re in my room, 
They wait to waft my spirit home ; 
All is well. 

“ Now, fare ye well, I soon shall be 
From every pain and sorrow free ; 
I shall the King of Glory see ; 

All is well, all is well.” 


I have written this account because it is 
calculated, I think, to encourage. 

1. Parents to send their children punc- 
tually to the Sunday school. 

2. Teachers to improve every opportu- 
nity with their scholars. Life is uncer- 
tain. A vast amount of good may be ef- 
fected in a short time. 

3. Children to be thankful for Sunday 
school privileges, and improve them to the 
utmost, that when they come to die, like 
Smith Thomas, they may sweetly sing,— 
** All is well.” Le de Be 


Pompey, Dec., 1850. [S. S. Adv. 











Parental. 








THE MOTHER AND HER FAMILY. 


Philosophy is rarely found. The most 
perfect sample I ever met, was an old wo- 
man, who was apparently the poorest and 
the most forlorn of the human species; so 
true is the maxim which all profess to be- 
lieve, and none act upon invariably, viz., 
that all happiness does not depend on out- 
ward circumstances. The wise woman to 
whom I have alluded, walks to Boston, a 
distance of twenty or thirty miles, to sell 
a bag of brown thread and stockings, and 
then patiently walks back again with her 
little gains. Her dress, though tidy, is a 
grotesque collection of shreds and patches, 
coarse in the extreme. 

** Why don’t you come down in a wag- 
on?” said I, when I observed she was 
weary with her long journey. 

**We havn’t any horse,” she replied: 
“the neighbors are very kind to me, but 
they can’t spare their’n, and it would cost 
as much to hire one, as all my thread will 
come to.” 

‘* You have a husband—don’t he do any 
thing for you?” 

** He isa good man—he does all he can, 
but he’s a cripple and an invalid. He 
reels my yarn, and mends the children’s 
shoes. He’s as kind a husband as a wo- 
man need to have.” 

** But his being a cripple is a heavy mis- 
fortune to you,” said I. 

** Why, ma’am, I do not look upon it in 
that light,” replied the thread woman. 
“I consider that I have great reason to 
be thankful that he never took to any bad 
habits.” 

‘* How many children have you?” 

‘* Six sons and five daughters, ma’am.”’ 

‘* Six sons and five daughters! Whata 
family for a poor woman to support!” 

“It’s a family, surely, ma’am; but 
there ain’t one of ’em I’d be willing to lose. 
They are all healthy children as need to 
be—willing to work, and all clever to me. 
Even the littlest boy when he gets a cent 
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now and then for doing an erra 1d, will be 
sure to bring it to me.” 

** Do your daughters spin your thread ?” 

‘“*No ma’am; as soon as t/ey are big 
enough they go out to service, as I don’t 
wan’t to keep them always delving for me ; 
they are always willing to give me what 
they can; but it’s right and fair that they 
should do a little for themselves. I do 
all my spinning after the folks are abed.” 

* Don’t you think you should be better 
off if you had no one but yourself to pro- 
vide for?” 

“Why, no, ma’am,I don’t. If I hadn’t 
been married, I should always had to work 
as hard as I could, and now I can’t do no 
more than that. My children are a great 
comfort to me, and I look forward to the 
time when they'll do as much for me as I 
have done for them.” 

Here was true philosophy! I learned a 
lesson from that poor woman which I shall 
not soon forget.— Miss Sedgwick. 








Benevolence. 








LITTLE HANDS CAN HELP. 


Did you ever reflect upon the labor it 
cost the good old patriarch Noah to build 
the Ark? Oh what a stupendous under- 
taking it was! How many long days he 
must have toiled at it before it was ready 
to receive its inmates, and to protect them 
from the terrible deluge that was to destroy 
all the earth besides! No doubt he had 
a great many employed to help him. And 
I have thought sometimes of his little chil- 
dren—how inquisitive they would be 
about the object of this great ship? How 
many questions they would ask about it— 
when the flood was coming? How long 
it would last? In what part of the Ark 
they were to reside? Where all the dif- 
ferent animals would go, and what they 
were to eat for so many long months? 
There would be no end to their queries 
in relation to all these matters. And would 
they not try to help their father in this 
great work? No doubt they did, for al- 
though it was so great an undertaking, 
there were many things that a little child 
could do as well as the most skilful work- 
man. ‘They could carry the pins and nails, 
and perform many like useful offices. And 
methinks it would often be a great comfort 
to them in after years, as they floated 
safely about in this great vessel, to think 
of the little help they had rendered their 
honored father in its construction. 

Just so, it is in the great work of mis- 
sions.. There is something for each one to 
do. The smallest and the poorest can help. 
And all of us perhaps, could do more than 
we think we can. Hear what one little 
school of twenty giris has accomplished. 
How much do you suppose they could 
raise? About two hundred dollars in two 
years, their excellent teacher tells me. 
And what renders their donation especially 
valuable ‘is, that it is for the most part, 
the proceeds of their own industry, some 
with their needles, some by various kinds 
of domestic labor, and some by self-denial 
in dress or otherwise. Thus nearly all 
have either earned or saved what they gave. 
It was strictly their own, and hence much 
more valuable, than if they had begged it 
from their parents. Nor do they claim 
any praise for what they have done. They 
know very well that they have done no 
more than it was their duty to do, and 
hence they have nothing whereof to boast. 
Even this, compared with what the great 
Missionary of Calvary did for them, is less 
than the small dust on the balance. It is 
nothing—and less than nothing —not wor- 
thy to be mentioned, or even thought of, 
in comparison with the sacrifices endured 
by the ‘‘ Man of Sorrows” for our sake; 
compared with what many earthly mission- 
aries have to endure, itis a very small 
matter. Why then should these little 
girls ever think of being proud—or imag- 
ine that they had done some great thing? 
But small as this effort is, it shows what 
could be done, were there only a mind to 
the work. How y other schools could 
do just as much, or more than they, if they 
would only make the trial? Perhaps the 
reason that they have attempted nothing is, 
that no one has encouraged them. Noone 
has given thema plan. Oh that all chil- 
dren could have such a teacher as the 
good Mrs. F., and that every school could 
have the same spirit that I have seen in 











that little room, in the “ Far, far West !” 
Thus each of our “little ones” in effi- 
ciency and usefulness might “become a 
thousand,” and the ‘* small ones ” “ each a 
strong nation.” —Foreign Missionary. 





Religion 





Could you be sure of long life, sure of 
repenting at some future period, it would 
still be the dictate of wisdom, as it is of 
the Bible, to become religious to-day. You 
expect, if you ever do become religious, to 
repent of all your past sins; for you well 
know, that without repentance, there is no 
pardon, no true religion; of course, if by 
postponing religion to-day, you resolve to 
commit a few more sins, you expect to re- 
pent of those sins. You are then, while 
you delay, constantly making work for re- 
pentance ; you are doing what you mean 
to be sorry for; you are building up to- 
day, what you mean to throw down to- 
morrow. How irrational and absurd is 
this! How foolish, how ridiculous does a 
rational, immortal being appear, when he 
says, “‘ I mean to omit some duty, or com- 
mit some sin to-day ; but I will be very sor- 
ry forit to-morrow. I will not now hear 
God’s voice; but I mean to mourn, to be - 
grieved for it hereafter.” Could you say 
this to your fellow-creatures without blush- 
ing? How then can you without shame, 
say it to God by youractions? What sin- 
cerity can there be in such promises? 
How can a man sincerely resolve, that he 
will to-morrow repent of conduct which he 
loves and chooses to-day? It cannot be. 
There is not, therefore the smallest sin- 
cerity in the delaying sinner’s resolutions 
of future repentance and amendment. He 
has no real intention to become religious at 
any future period of his life; and all his 
promises are designed merely to quiet his 
conscience, and prevent her from disturb- 
ing him in his sinful pursuits. In every 
point of view, it is your duty, your wis- 
dom, your interest, to become religious to- 
day.— Payson. 


NEVER LEAVE OFF PRAYING. 


A little girl once said she wished to 
love and serve the Lord Jesus Christ; she 
was told to ask God to make her love him. 
Every night and morning she used this 
prayer, ‘“‘ Lord Jesus, teach me to love 
and serve thee, and take me to heaven 
when I die.” 

For a long time she said this, but she 
did not feel as if she loved him any more 
thar before, so she was almost inclined to 
leave off, as she thought it was of no use 
to pray, if she did not find her prayer was 
answered ; but the text, ‘* Ask, and it shall 
be given you,” came into her mind, and 
then she remembered another, ‘‘ Pray with- 
out ceasing;” so she said to herself, ‘* I 
will still pray.” 

She did go on for several years, asking 
God to make her love him; at length she 
could truly say that she did love him, and 
felt really happy. She grew up trusting 
in that Saviour, who said, ** Him that com- 
eth unto me, I will in no wise cast out ;” 
and, when she died, it was with a joyful 
hope of living with him forever. 

A short time before her death, she said 
to some young friends who were standing 
round her, ‘‘ Do not leave off praying ; if 
you do not think your prayer is answered, 
pray till you do feel it. It is Satan who 
tempts you to leave off; do not listen: 
if you really wish to love Jesus Christ, 
never leave off praying.” 





DEAD BONES PREACH. 


A young man of a philosophical and 
skeptical turn of mind, wandered away on 
a Sabbath morning insummer. He walk- 
ed down the bank of a small river, and 
then into a grove oftrees, and when in the 
vicinity of a farm house, he came to a col- 
lection of bones. He took up some of them 
in his hands. He compared them with 
each other in respect to length, size and 
structure. This joint, that socket, and 
that head of a bone attracted his deep and 
admiring attention. What wisdom, what 
evident design, what adaptation of one to 
another, what benevolent use in respect to 
motion and strength! Surely there isa 
God, nor is this a work of chance. When 
this young man was admitted to the church 
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as a penitent believer in Christ, he said, 

«These bones of a horse preached to me 

the loudest sermon that I ever heard.” 
[Puritan Recorder. 





~— @ditorial. 


JAMES THOMSON. 
James Thomson, the author of The Seasons, 
one of the finest poems in our language, was 
a Scotchman by birth, the son of a pious, but 
not remarkably gifted minister of the Scotch 
Kirk. He was born in September, 1700, in 
the shire of Roxburgh. His father’s salary 
was small, and he had nine children to support 
from it. James was surrounded by wild and 
romantic scenery from his childhood, but if his 
soul drank in inspiration, and was kindled into 
poetic enthusiasm by its bold magnificence, it 
never showed itself on the surface, for he was 
considered a very dull, heavy-moulded boy by 
his master and fellow pupils at the parish 
school. He wrote verses however, but consid- 
ered them so poor, that on every New Year's 
eve, he burnt everything he had composed 
during the year. A wealthy neighbor, Mr. 
Riccarton, perceived promise of future excel- 
lence in the slow-moving, silent boy ; and of- 
fered to relieve his father of the expense of his 
education. He was sent to Edinburgh, but 
during his course of study there, exhibited no 
uncommon genius or proficiency. His patron 
destined him for the ministry, and near the 
close of his preparatory studies, for that pro- 
fession, he was called on to explain a Psalm. 
His performance of that task was so admirably 
poetical, even “ splendidly brilliant,” to quote 
from Dr. Johnson’s life of him, that it drew 
upon him at once the attention of the faculty, 
as well as the students. They must have been 
startled by this sudden working-up of the un- 
interesting youth into such vigorous life, but 
while the teachers gave his composition credit 
for great poetic excellence, they censured the 
spirit of it, as inconsistent with the gravity of 
a clergyman, and reproved him for using “ ex- 
pressions indecent, if not profane.” This cen- 
sure determined him to relinquish the clerical 
profession, and conscious of having within him 
capacities of a higher order than he had yet 
developed, he determined to become an author. 
Shutting himself up, he composed his “ Win- 
ter,” a poem which with many defects, has re- 
markable beauty, and must always be read 
with delight, while we have strong blasts, and 
driving snows, and all the stern magnificence 
of winter scenery. It shows that he had look- 
ed with a loving and penetrating eye on Na- 
ture’s mysteries, and had felt her voice speak- 
ing in his inmost soul. He showed the poem 
to some friends who thought themselves quali- 
fied to judge of its merits, and they condemned 
it at once; but with a courageous indepen- 
dence worthy of all praise, he decided to take 
it to London, then the only place for attaining 
literary eminence, and try his fortune. In the 
meantime, his father had died, and his mother, 
burdened with her numerous family, had come 
upto Edinburg, after mortgaging her little es- 
tate to gain the means of doing so. A lady 
who knew her, and had seen James’ poem, ad- 
vised him to go to London, and promised him 
assistance in getting there. He took some let- 
ters of introduction, “which he tied up” we 
are told, “very curefully in a pocket-handker- 
chief,” a rather insecure and inconvenient mode 
of transporting them, one would think; and 
when he got to London, he was so absorbed in 
watching with eager curiosity the shops, the 
people, and all the new and wonderful sights 
London had for a poor country lad, that he quite 
forgot about his pocket-handkerchief, and found 
at length that it had been stolen from him. 
This was a sad predicament for a poor, unknown 
individual to be placed in. “ His first want 
was a pair of shoes, and he had nothing to pur- 
chase them with, but his Winter,” doubtless 
rather uncurrent coin in shoemaker’s shops, 
then, as now. 
By good fortune, he gained the notice of a 


Mr. Mallet, tutor to the sons of the Duke of 


Montrose, who gave him letters of introduction 


to some booksellers and publishers. Jt was 


sometime before he could procure a publisher 
for his poem. A Mr. Miller at length bought 
it at a very low price, and regretted having 
published it at all, as it lay sometime on his 


name of considerable celebrity then in the lit- 
erary world, first discovered its merit, and in- 
troduced it to the favorable notice of others. 
Sir Spencer Compton, to whom the work had 
been dec icated, (for what reason does not ap- 


pear,) expressed a desireto see the young author, 

and Mr. Hill gave him a letter of introduction. 

“He received me,” says Thomson, “civilly 

enough, asked me some common-place ques- 

tions, and gave me twenty guineas.” This 

could not have been a very delightful inter- 

view, but the twenty guineas’ were at least 

worth having to the poor poet. “The poem, 

which being of a new kind, few would ven- 

ture to like at first, gradually gained upon the 

public,” and edition succeeded edition in a 

rapid manner. The author was admired and 

caressed, noblemen invited him to their houses, 

fair women of high rank smiled upon him, and 

everything moved prosperously onward. He 

wrote Summer in 1727, with some smaller po- 

ems, and Spring the ensuing year, and in 1730, 

Autumn was added, the whole collected togeth- 

er, and that most eloquent “ Hymn to the Sea- 

sons,” prefixed. An office which secured him 

from want, was procured for him, and he wrote 
other poems, of which “Liberty,” and “the 
Castle of Indolence,” are the best. 

Thomson was by nature indolent, and in- 
clined to the indulgence of animal appetites ; 
anda state of ease and luxury was not favora- 
ble to his character. He accomplighed very 
little compared to what he might have done, 
and does not seem to have possessed those 
higher traits of character, which demand our 
greatest respect. Still he is said to have been 
a firm and constant friend, and benevolent to 
those who came in his way ; though too little 
inclined to exertion tobe truly benevolent and 
self-sacrificing for the good of others. The 
following description is given of his person. 
“Thomson was of a stature above the middle 
size, and ‘more fat than bard beseems? of a 
dull countenance, and a gross, unanimated, 
uninviting appearance ; silent in mingled com- 
pany, but cheerful among select friends, and by 
his friends very tenderly and warmly beloved.” 
He died in August 1748, aged 48 years, and 
was buried in Richmond, but a monument was 
erected to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 
F. P. 





A FATHER’S GIFT. 


Laurie Topp, an aged and well known citi- 
zen of New York, has given in thé Home Jour- 
nal, “Scraps from” his “ Note Book,” from 
which we copy the following extract, showing 
the benefit he received from a Bible given him 
by his father. 
Mr. Todd arrived in New York in June, 
1794, from Sootland, and lodged the first night 
in the garret ofa small frame building in Dutch 
street. He then adds :— 


Iarose at daylight, sore in person and de- 
pressed in spirits, with a headache to crown 
the whole. Not liking to disturb the family at 
an hour so early, and to pass away the time, I 
unpacked my box of books, not with the inten- 
tion of reading, but to see their condition, and 
give them the air; for they had been thirteen 
weeks in the hold of the vessel, and I opened 
them merely to see if the paper was mildewed 
by long and damp confinement. I happened 
to take a small pocket Bible which had been 
placed on the top by the hand of my pious 
father. I was thinking of him who placed this 
best of books where it must draw my first at- 
tention, when my eye lit on the words, “ My 
son.” I fancied my father spoke. I read on, 
more and more interested by every verse, till I 
came tothe end. On looking up, I found I 
had been reading the third chapter of Pro- 
verbs. 

Now, reader, take up your Bible, and ima- 
gine yourself in my situation, a boy of twenty, 
yet achild in appearance, and as regards men 
and manners, a babe ; for never, till our ship 
weighed anchor, had I been twenty miles from 
the cottage of my birth, without a friend to 
counsel or direct, and here I was, with funds 
reduced to three English coppers ; but happily 
Iwas engaged to work. I presume you have 
readthe chapter. I know not what you think, 
but I thought, had a scroll, written within 
and without, been blown from the clouds, 
through the open garret bed-room, containing 
the words of that chapter, I could not more 
have looked on its an immediate message 
from heaven. Be this as it may, it revived 
my sinking soul, drove pain from my bones, 
and the aching from my head. I grasped my 
hammer and went forth with a light heart to 
commence a new career, resolving to take the 
Bible for my pilot, and this chapter for my 
chart. My hand now rests on this self same 
little Bible, from whence I read this, my first 





shelves, mere useless lumber. Aaron Hill, a 


chapter in America, 


Year with all my heart, and to show my sin- 
cerity, I enclose one dollar for a copy of the 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Griggsville, Jan. 1, 1851. 
Mr. N. Willis,—I wish you a happy New 


Please direct to 
Maria B. Eastman. 


Holyoke, Jan. 10, 1851. 
Mr. Willis,—My father has given me per- 
mission to take the Companion this year, if I 
will write a letter to you, and enclose one dol- 
lar to pay you inadvance. We have taken the 
paper many years. | have five sisters,some of 
themanuch older than I am, but we all love to 
read it, and should be very sorry to part with 
it. I think every body likes the Companion. I 
mean all who read it. Please direct this year, 
to your young friend, Frances E, Lone. 


Youth’s Companion. 








Variety. 


A FIOUS FATHER’S PRAYER. 

The following is a touching incident:—A 
pious young man told a clergyman that he had 
once disobeyed his father, on which the good 
man retired into his room and shut the door. 
Curiosity led the boy to look through the key- 
hole, and he saw his father on his knees at 
prayer. The boy listened and heard his father 
praying for him. This struck the youth to the 
heart; he went away and prayed for himself; 
his prayer, and the prayer of his parent was 
heard; the young man sought mercy through 
the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of 
the world, and became a Christian indeed. 
Behold the happy effects of a pious father’s 
prayers. 


—_—~———. 


BURNETI’S PLEASURE. 


One of Bishop Burnet’s parishioners being 
in great distress, applied to him for assistance. 
The prelate requested to know what would 
serve him, and reinstate him in his trade. 
The man named the sum, and Burnet told the 
servant to give it tohim. “Sir,” said the ser- 
vant, “ it is all we have in the house.” ‘ Well, 
give it to this poor man, you do not know the 
pleasure there is in making a man glad.” 
——~»——_ 


FITNESS OF SCRIPTURE EMBLEMS. 


Every “ ant” reproves the sluggard. Every 
opening “lily” directs us to God. Every 
successive heave of the ocean wave has 
written upon it, “ No peace to the wicked.” 
Every pure, flowing “river” reminds him who 
stands on its banks, that obedience to God will 
cause his “ peace ” to be like this. 
—_—@——. 


GENIUS AND COMMON SENSE. 


Genius, like the lark, is apt to despise its 
nest upon the earth, as waste its time in flutter- 
ing and quavering among the clouds; but com- 
mon sense is the humbler fowl, which picks up 
the barley corns, and grows and fattens at 
leisure. 

—_——e——_ 


EVIL HABITS GROW. 


Sarah Martin, the celebrated friend of pris- 
oners, who spent a great portion of her life in 
doing good to the inmates of jails, poor-houses 
and prisons, in London, remarks that most of 
the persons whom she found in such places 
were those who loved toplay marbles and pitch 
pennies when children. The habits of gaming, 
early formed, led them to play cards and dice 
when grown up! Poverty, misery, crime and 
punishment were the consequences. 

——_——_——. 


TO YOUNG MEN. 


How, after the duties of the day are over, 
do you employ your evenings? This is a 
question of importance. Ifyou have no regu- 
lar employment, no fixed pursuits to engross 
your attention and operate as a stimulus to the 
mind when unemployed, you must, of necessi- 
ty, have many leisure and unoccupied hours— 
intervals when time will hang heavily on your 
hands, and suggest the necessity of some ineans 
to relieve it of its weight. ‘The very time 
which is dissipated in idleness would, if devet- 
edto study, enable many a young man to ob- 
tain eminence and distinction in some use- 
ful art. 

——— 


THE PILLARS. 


When Luther was at Coburg, he wrote to a 
friend:—‘I was lately looking out of my win- 
dow at night, and I saw the stars in the heav- 
ens, and God’s great beautiful arch over my 
head, but I could not see any pillars on which 
the great Builder had fixed this arch; and yet 
the heavens fell not, and the great arch stood 
firmly. There are some who are always feel- 
ing for the pillars and longing to touch them ; 
ana because they cannot touch them, they 
stand trembling and fearing lest the heavens 
should fall. Ifthey could only grasp the pil- 
lars then the heavens would stand fast.’ 

—>_——_——_—. 

Nor Bav.—A lawyer by the name of End, 
received the appointment of Justice of the 
Peace, and soon after, a wit wrote on the 
pe of his office— Here Justice comes to an 








TIME 1S MONEY. 


When we change a dollar, the dimes ay 
half dimes escape as things of small accounj 
when we break a day by idleness in the mon 
ing, the rest of the hours lose their importand 
in our eyes. As time recedes, eternity aj 
vances. How solemn the thought, how prudey 
the advice:—Improve time and prepare fi 
eternity ! 





—— 


OLD FATHER TIME. 


Time waits upon the soul early every mori 
ing, and says, “ What wilt thou have me to d 
to-day?” It is a shame to say what the ay 
swer is, but it will one day be known, 
———__—__ 


The use of wealth, not possession, 7 








happiness. 0 


Love God, do good, from evil cease, 
And you shall have repose and peace. 














— — —— 
—— —————_————— J 


PASSING UNDER THE ROD 
It was the custom of the Jews to select th 
tenth of their sheep after this manner. Tha 
lambs were separated from their dams, and d 
closed in a sheep-cote, with only one narroy 
way out; the dams were atthe entrance. 0 
opening the gate, the lambs hastened to joi 
the dams, and a man placed at the entrance! 
with a rod dipped in ochre, touched every tent! 
lamb, and so marked it with his rod, saying] 
“Let this be Holy.” Hence says God by his 


prophet, “I will cause you to pass under the 
rod.” 





I saw the young bride in her beauty and pride 

Bedecked in her snowy array, 

And the bright flush of joy mantled high on he 
cheek, 

And the future looked blooming and gay. 

And with woman’s devotion, she laid her fond 
heart, 

At the shrine of idolatrous love. 

And she anchored her hopes to this perishing 

world, 

By the chain which her tenderness wore, 

But I saw when those heart-strings were bleed 
ing and torn, 

And the chain had been severed in two. 

She had changed her white robes for the sable 
of grief, 

And her bloom to the paleness of woe, 

Yet the “ Healer” was there, pouring balm o 
her heart, 

And wiping the tears from her eyes, 

And he strengthened the chain he had broken 
in main, 

And fastened it firm to the skies, 

There had whispered a voice—’'twas the voice 
of her God, 

“T love thee, I love thee!—pass under the 
rod!” 


I saw the young mother in tenderness bend 
O’er the couch of her slumbering boy, 
And she kissed the soft lips as he murmured 
her name, 
While the dreamer lay smiling in joy. 
O, sweet as the rose-bud encircled with dew, 
When its fragrance is flung on the air, 
So fresh and so bright to the mother he seemed, 
As he lay in his innocence there! 
But I saw, when she gazed on that same lovely 
form, 
Pale as marble, and silent, and cold, 
But paler and colder her beautiful boy, 
And the tale of her sorrow was told. 
Yet the Healer was there, who had smitten he 
heart 
And taken her treasure away ; 
To _— a to Heaven, he has placed it on 
igh, 
And the mourner will sweetly obey! 
There had whispered a voice—’twas the voice 
of her God, 
“Tlove thee, I love thee!—pass under the 
rod!” 


I saw when a father and mother had leaned 
On the arms of a dear cherished son, 
And the star in the future grew bright in their 
gaze, 
As they saw the proud place he had won. 
And ” fast coming evening, of life promised 
air, 
And its pathway grew smoothed to their feet, 
And the star light of love glimmered bright 
at the end. 
And the whispers of fancy were sweet; 
But I saw when they stood bending low o’er the 





, 











grave, 
Where their hearts’ dearest hope had been 





laid, 
And onene had gone down in the darkness of 
night, 
And joy from their bosoms had fled. 
Yet the Healer was there, and his arms were 
around 
And he led them with tenderest care 
And he showed them a star, in the bright up 
per world, 
*T was their star shining brilliantly there! 
They had each heard a voice—twas the voice 
of their God, 
“TI love thee, 1 love thee !—pass under the 
rod!” 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































